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ACT L 

PROLOGUE. 

Good people all, ye who will hear this play 

Open wide your minds ; lend a listening 1 ear 

To spoken word which in their greater depths 

Transcend men's thoughts to nobler deeds and speech. 

Here is a lesson well ye all may learn 

That e'en the greatest of us all must bow 

To adverse circumstance, evils of men, 

Though we would seek to reform erring worlds. 

This man of wisdom, justice, lenity, 

Had set a seed which since has taken root 

And grown, will yet outgrow all other trees 

Of Life, religion and philosophy. 

The world was steeped in evil when he came, 

Yet through his dauntless courage he opposed 

Cruel tyranny and bitter hatred in 

The hearts and minds of people of his time. 

Ere the forty-seventh Olympiad had dawned 

(And mark ye well the number of this age) 

The Oracle decreed that he should come, 

And would arise from the illustrious womb 

Of Pythias, sumamed from the Pythian, 

In remembrance of Apollo the Oracle. 

Well spoke the voice of prophecy that day, 

That this son of Mnemarchus, jeweller of Sidon, 

Would be a radiant jewel to the world 

In wisdom, speech and music, harmony, 

And help the world to reason Kosmic truths. 

And when Pythagoras came, what did he find? 

Base, superstition, licentiousness and hate, 

Luxury misplaced and proudness cruel, 

Where habits of debauchery had drained 

Men's minds from an appreciation of 

This wondrous life, Creation and of God. 

Let this play, though humble in presentment, 

Cast and diction, a lesson teach to all 

Who have the will to learn of something more 

Than every day's affairs, the apparent all 

Which rarely bring contentment, peace of soul. 

Let every mark and mask of character 

Find place in you, and where they fit for good 

or ill, make better or for e'er renounce. 

Let the curtain rise and transport us back 

To antient Greece and Egypt, but recall 

In mind this age is but a repetition of 

Those that have gone before. We'll live again. 

All hail, Pythagoras. 

CURTAIN RISES. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

ACT I.— Scene 1. : The Court of Amasis. Egypt. Time: 570 B.C. 
(The King is seated on. Ids throne, surrounded by 
Nobles and Priests. Enter a Messenger). 
Amasis: Thou comest from Sidon, what brings thee hither, 

And what great news stirs thy mind that thou sweat'st 
A mild fever which lights thine eye to brilliance, 
As though thou hadst encountered thine own ghost? 

Messenger : Great Lord, Achilles himself no swifter foot 

Could swing, nor Mercury with his feathered heels 
So quickly come, as I to bring thee news. '..„ 

Amasis : Indeed this is fever, impatient we are 

To hear such news whose speed outwitsV'.the Gods. 

Messenger : He comes in haste, a Prophet from Sidon, 
To seek the wisdom of Egyptian Priests, 
For the Oracle of Apollo hath decreed 
He shall have wisdom, spread it far and wide. 

Amasis : What's this? A Prophet from Sidon comes nigh _^ 

To seek our Priests ! By whose command is this ? 

Messenger : He is sent hither from Polycrates, 

Who in letters commends him to your. Royal self. 

Amasis: Who is this Prophet? Knowest aught of him? 

Messenger : He is known as the youth with the fine hair. 

Amasis: Can't be, fine hair makes Prophets in Sidon? 

Messenger: He hath great learning; when he walks abroad 
The people bow and give him good respect 
And load him with benedictions and with praise. 

Amasis: Why so! And doth the fine-haired wear a name? 

Messenger : Aye, truly, Ford. It is Pythagoras. 

Amasis : Pythagoras ! Pythagoras ! How strange 

As though I knew the name a thousand years 

And just awaken from a lengthy sleep 

To hear it once again familiarly. 

What paradox is this? O mind confused 

Weed out thy bedded roots of stagnancy, 

Foul not my brain but let me clearly think 

On this — a name — which thunders from the past. 

What oracle will speak, which seer will tell 

Of magic such as this, what's in a name? 

Why, Priests, are silent? Where are your tongues? 

Give utterance, knowest Pythagoras? 

Kut Hum : Great Prince, the shifting sands have myriad grains, 
And every grain doth help to make a dune, 
And many dunes 'tis possible to count, 
But who can count the grains that make a dune? 
The prophets come and go like drifting sands, 
A moment stand, then, swept by mighty force, 
Move on and all that's left is but a name. 
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Amasis-: '(aside) Even the Wise of Egypt cannot tell. 

'■:"■'. (To Messenger): When comes this Prophet to our 

Court? 

Messenger: Ev'n now. 

Kut Hum : Great Lord, take heed, for Egypt is not prone 
To recount her secret arts to strangers. 

Pasus : We must look to our oaths, O Worthy Prince. 

Amasis : Heed'st thou, a Priest is a Priest and a King 

A King; A Priest may pray for his country, 
But a King must needs oppose his countrie's foes. 

Kut Hum: Great Lord, we question not thy right of King; 
= .-.-. ■ As. Priests we must defend our Antient Cult. 
Our laws decree that we shall not impart 
Our secrets to any beyond our sect. 

Pasus : We would show deference to thy wish as King, 

Where King is King but we, being Priests, as Priests 
Must needs oppose estrangement to our cause. 

Amasis : Dost thou not teach homage to the Great Ones, 

And gather harvest for them among men? 
The work they do doth bring them unto God, 
Why then close doors to shut them out withal? 

Kut Hum : We know not if Pythagoras is great. 
If Polycrates sends him to thy Court, 
And Polycrates is thy friend, why then 
Thou wilt thy kingly courtesy extend 
To thy friend's friend, for that is just and mete. 
But if he seeks instruction from our Priests, 
That cannot be; our laws forbid the right 
To anyone not born on Egypt's soil. 

Amasis : Dost thou defy the right of Kingly caste? 

KuT Hum: Wilt thou deny the right of Priestly power? 

Amasis : If this is treason, I will — 

(A servant enters). 
Servant : My Lord, one Pythagoras seeks audience. " -'-. . '■ 

Amasis : Conduct Pythagoras to our presence, 

Let him be well received as 'tis custom. 
(Pythagoras is conducted in and all rise. The King 
starts on sight of Pythagoras). 

Amasis : Salve, learned Sir, welcome to our Court. 

Pythagoras : To thee, Great King, I give salutation 

Most humbly, and to thy learned Priests. 

Here are letters of recommendation 

From Polycrates of Sidon- to thee, 

Which do explain the purpose of my wish, 

To seek instruction from thy learned Priests. 

Amasis : It says here thou art well versed in Science. 

Hast thou dwelt long in the Academies? 
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Pythagoras: I have passed the School and met; the Scholars. 

Amasis : A strange answer. What callest thou thyself? 

Pythagoras : Naught, but that I am a Philosopher. 

(Priests start at this) 

Amasis: Pray tell us, what is a Philosopher? 

What difference between him and other men? 

Pythagoras : This life may be compared to the famed Assembly 
Of Olympia, where every fourth year, 
For the solemnity of games, men meet. 
Some come in search of glory and of crowns, 
That are the honourable rewards of victory; 
Others, buying and hiring in merchandise, 
Come in search of gain ; even yet a third, 
More nobler than the rest, seek not applause 
Bnt pleasure of beholding the great games. 
So in like manner we, leaving our home 
Which is heaven, come into mortal world, 
As unto a place of public meeting. 
There, some toil after glory, profit, fame, 
Whilst few, who 'neath their feet all avarice crush, 
Do rise above the vanities of men, 
Peep into Nature and grand secrets find; 
If not these last Philosophers, what else? 
KuT Hum : Wouldst thou pretend that we no secrets find 

In heavens above or deep in earth below.'' 
Pythagoras : Nay, but why dost thou wear so straight a ring ? 
Lead thy life in liberty and freedom, 
For most men into slavery throw themselves, 
Out of vanity into servitude. 
Pasus : Is service to the Gods servitude? 

Pythagoras : First to the Gods thy humble homage pay, 
The greatest this, and first of laws obey, 
The people next demand thy just regard, 
Give such and none can make thy stars retard. 
Let all thy service be combined in both 
And let religion bind thee to thine oath. 

Amasis : Well said, O Philosopher of Sidon. 

Thou art not so young as thy looks, 'twould seem. 
Thrice welcome to our Court ; come, sit thee here. 

KuT Hum : (aside) This man is favoured quickly by the King; 
He speaks well, has read much, and may our cause 
Db ill; we must find favour in the King. 

p ASUS : (aside) Why not then seek to confound him with 

words ? 

KuT Hum : (aside) Aye, truly, I will put to him questions. 

(To Pythagoras) : Philosopher, if thou hast made 

thyself 
Proficient in the writings, penetrated into_ literature, 
It is present in thy heart, for the dazzling pomp of 
Words doth oft deceive; canst thou persuade us? 
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Pythagoras 

Pasus : 
Kut Hum :• 



Amasis : 
Kut Hum 



Amasis 



Pythagoras 

Amasis : 

Kut Hum : 
Pasus : 
Amasis : 



When fools and liars labour to persuade 
L,et no example, let no soothing tongue 
Prevail upon thee with a Syren's song. 
Let wary thoughts each enterprise forerun, 
And ponder on thy task before begun. 
(aside to Kut Hum) This man is given to insolence, 
What means he? Ponder on thy task before begun? 
(aside) To the King I will speak. Worthy King, we 

question 
But to learn of Pythagoras 
Something of his Philosophy, for he seeks 
Enlightenment from us and we would know 
His standing in the arts, but he doth scorn our words 
By subterfuge. Will Pythagoras answer us in simpler 

speech ? 
Art thou a tester of men's minds and words? 
A simple mind will think its words, such words 
Will then express the mind through words outspoken ; 
But a subtle mind can twist its thoughts in 
Words that are to others ill advantage. 

Thou art not kind in mind or speech to one 

Who is a stranger to our Court but friend 

To him who is the Ruler and the host 

Of Egypt; take care to guard thy mind and speech 

In presence of strangers, 'tis ill-becoming 

And looks not well. Thy pardon, Pythagoras, 

Egypt is not wont, nor has desire, to scorn her friends. 

Good King, enlightened Priests, let me not cause 

Your hearts to ache an ire against each other. 

I did but speak in words quite natural to 

myself, and ever shall meet word for word 

With all who would exchange their words with me. 

Come, Priests, what say ye to Pythagoras? 

Shall he the privilege have of entering 

Into the temple, mingling with our Priests _ 

And thus learn something more or something less 

Than he has carried with him from Sidon ? 

I pray thee, good Amasis, give us time 
To hold a Synod, there to hear the will 
Of all the learned priests in convocation. 
Good King, take note of what the High Priest says, 
It bodes not well to go against their will 
In matters which concern the antient arts. 
Go then, and hold thy Synod and I would 
Thou dost give word to me in four days' time 
Of what transpires among the assembled priests. 
Ere you depart let me give final word 
In this, a decision in favour of 
Pythagoras, is favour to the King. 
CURTAIN. 
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ACT I. — Scene 2 : Three nights later. Outside the Palace of the King; 
(The High Priest, Kut Hum, enters accompanied 
by two other priests). 
Kut Hum : To-morrow we must give our decision to the King. 
You have learned how ill favoured Pythagoras is. 
But he has the favour of the King. 
And to oppose the King may well decline 
Our standing in the Court and large affairs. 

Pasus : Then what is to be done? 

Bapus : We share thy mind? 

Kut Hum : I have heard (no matter how) that Pythagoras 
Is accustomed to taking walks of nights 
Reciting his lessons as would a child. 
Last night he passed this spot, loud giving praise 
To Sirius for his fortune; to the King 
A benediction for his welcome here. 

Pasus : Then he shall pass again this very eve? 

Kut Hum : Aye, 'tis true, he shall walk this very eve 
Unto this spot, and under yonder palm 
Perchance shall upwards look unto the stars, 
Wherein is read the fate of mortal men. 
If he be what is said of him he shall 
Of his ambition quickly see an end. 

Bapus : What potion hast thou that will cause his end ? 

Kut Hum : None, save cold steel held in unerring hand 
Of those who even now are posted nigh. 

Pasus : Thinkest thou not there is a fearful risk? 

What of the King when news doth come to him 
That Pythagoras of Sidon is slain? 

Bapus : Have we not in the past had cause to know 

The anger of the King and how he can 
Dispose of all who work against the State? 

Kut Hum : Dwell not on that, the plan is well prepared, 

These grounds are large and many pass this way 
For other parts who oft have left behind 
Dread testimony of their loot and spoil. 

These men of whom thou spake' st are they sure? 



Pasus : 
Kut Hum 
Bapus : 
Kut Hum 



Bapus 



As sure and swift as the Nile to the sea. 

At what hour will Pythagoras pass this way? 

I know not, but a signal will be passed 
To those who in the shadows lie concealed; 
And when Pythagoras from the Palace wends 
His way, they shall upon him creep and thrust 
Their swords well home into his foreign heart. 

I like it not for he has done no wrong, 
To banish him is better, not foul murder. 
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Kut Hum : Banishment is the privilege of the King. 

Hast thou forgotten thine oath, art thou not Priest?- 

But list, there is the signal of the owl, 

Let's haste away and be but lookers-on. (exit). 

Bapus : O fearful night, what lurks in thy shadows, 

Foul deeds so oft enacting neath thy mantle, (exit). 
(Enter Pythagoras soliloquising. He carries a staff). 

Pythagoras : When I have made this habitude familiar, 
The constitutions I will seek to know. 
Of the Immortal Gods and men ; how far 
The different beings extend, and what contains 
And binds them all together, even know that 
According to justice, the nature of 
This Universe, is in all things alike. 
I will likewise know that unto themselves 
Men draw their own misfortunes voluntary. 
Wretches, wretches as they are, they neither see 
Nor understand their good is near to them. 
Sacred Nature her hidden mysteries shows, 
If she impart her secrets then they can 
Perform all things, ev'r subject to her will. 
Soft now (he starts) 'tis evil in the air good stave, 
Be thou well matched against some sharpened steel. 
(Three ruffians rush at Pythagoras with their swords. 
They are hooded. Pythagoras zvards them off zvith 
:-.-..: Ms staff hit they press closer to him. When one is 

about to plunge his sword into him another cloaked 
figure rushes in and zvith his own sword holds up 
the sword of the ruffian). 

Hooded Figure: Foul treason, help without, now traitor curs 
Come on, I'll have ye taste Damascus steel 
More fitting for your hides than piece of tree. 
(The hooded figure holds the ruffians at bay whilst 
people from the Palace, hearing the noise, rush out. 
The hood falls from the head of the hooded figure 
as he duels with the ruffians and all cry : — " The 
King. Give help to the King." Hearing this, the 
ruffians rush away). 

Amasis : (To some of the men) Follow them, let them not escape, 

There is some reason for this well-timed plot. 
How is't with thee, Pythagoras, art thou hurt? 

Pythagoras : Nay, not a bruise, Good Sire, but humble thanks 
To thee for so timely intervention. 

Amasis : I'll to the root of this matter and make 

A goodly example of those curs. 

Pythagoras : How cam'st thou, Sire, to hear of this matter? 
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Amasis : There I know not, but in my chamber 

Was I given to restless turn 
So be it, that I looked out to the night 
And saw three shadows closing in on thee. 
I quickly clothed myself in this attire 
And sped to help and lo! 'twas none too soon. 
Howbeit, thy person shall in future 
Have guard about it; No repetition 
Of this night's affair shall be enacted. 
Be thou cautious when walking out o'nights. 
To-morrow we shall learn of the Priests 
If thou art sufficiently equipped with 
Knowledge, so to sit among the Elders. 

Pythagoras : Good it is to seek company of the great, 

The great have reputation by their actions. 
If the Elders do show grace and favour 
As thou hast, then all is well for learning. 
Choose out a man to virtue best inclined, 
Him to thy arms receive, to bosom bind. 

Amasis : Hast thou doubts that the Priests will not favour? 

Pythagoras : I have some gift of Eogic, slumbering yet 

Which comes uncalled, it gives such speech as this : 

Eet justice o'er each word and deed preside 

And reason ev'n the meanest actions guide. 

Give all good men fair hearing, learn their wants, 

Their ill deeds drown but their good deeds enhance. 

When their past -life shall strictly be surveyed, 

Each word, each deed be in the balance laid. 

Amasis : Then thou dost not expect much from the Priests. 

There is a doubt that lingers in thy thoughts. 
What then is thine opinion of the Priests? 

Pythagoras : I am not wont to tell tales out of school. 
That I am not favoured is very true, 
'Tis in the Elders that my hopes are cast. 

Amasis : Of this more anon. Come, let us indoors, 

But stay — there are some thoughts perplexing which 
Are constant running through the mind, of which 
I seek some understanding in thy wit. 

Pythagoras : {looking surprised) Say on, Good King, and free thy 
mind of such. 

Amasis : Hast ever, when from slumber in the morn 

Awakening to the sound of lusty cock, 
Not thought that in some far and distant past 
Thou hadst that same call heard so oft before? 
E'en faces but by chance seen in a crowd 
Then gone, were those of boon companions known 
In some age long forgotten, in the past? 
Or repetition of a name stirs up 
Old chambers of the mind where memory lies? 
If thou hast known such things as these, Wise man, 
Pray speak; cool words may ease a heated brain. 
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Pythagoras : Though death is surely man's appointed doom, 

That death but frees the soul from concrete shell. 
That self-same soul to ethers doth expand 
And ebbs and flows like unto fickle flood, 
That knows no sure and fixed abiding-place 
But wanders on, its lessons learning here 
And there until unerring hand of time 
Doth check its course and bring it back to earth. 
Great Sire, these truths were fertile in my mind 
At childhood, but the seeds have fructified 
To branches, bearing even stronger fruit 
Than that absorbed into my mother's womb. 
Think not thy thoughts are foolish fantasies, 
But growing seeds of great fecundity. 

Amasis : I had some hint of this from Memphis seers, 

But like the oyster closed they held their speech 
When I did press the matter closer home. 
When first I heard thy name strange feelings came 
To me, as though thy name were sounded from 
The past, which gave me pause to dwell on it. 

Pythagoras : The past is but the future, what is now, 
Shall be again recurring time to time. 
Who knows that in two thousand years or more 
Both thou and I shall walk again the earth 
In fitting garb unto the time and mode, 
And stirring this time's feculence from mind. 

Amasis : So say the Priests, but if this could be tine 

And we were sure, how could we shape destiny 
Unto our wills and moods? Aye, there's a thought 
Fit to be pondered o'er, much to be willed. 

Pythagoras : Tet our association and the time 

Give it proof ; we can with reason think on 't. 

Amasis : Thou sayest much, Pythagoras, but think'st more, 

Enough for timely hint, let us within. 

CURTAIN. 

ACT I.— Scene 3 : The Palace. Four days later. 

(The King and Queen are seated on their thrones, 
others in attendance. Kut Hum, Pasus and Bapus 
are seated below and to the left of the King. The 
King's son, Enkhhenre, is to the right of the Queen). 
Amasis : Our good Queen is once more restored to health 

Thanks to the Gods, and in affairs of state 
Will again move, sharing the care and burden 
Of Royal state in matters of proceeding. 
And here our son who now doth fit an age 
For learning in the arts and princely state. 
It is our wish that he shall take him hence 
To be in heavier subjects versed and skilled. 
To meet this wish we hope soon to decree 
Who shall his master and his tutor be. 
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Queen : 



EnkhhenrE : 



Am as is : 



Kut Hum : 

Bapus 
Amasis : 



Kut Hum 



Amasis : 
Kut Hum : 

Amasis : 

Kut Hum : 

Amasis : 

Kut Hum 
Pasus : 
Amasis : 
Queen : 

Amasis : 



Such is our royal and paternal wish. 

A son of ours and Prince of Egypt must 

Learn well to fit him for a future state 

E'en more majestic than of Princely caste. 

What sayest thou, Son, is't to thy liking? 

A son's first duty to his parents is. 

In this their wish I am most truly blessed, 

And to my King and Queen obeisance make 

In gratitude to their wish and command. 

Well said, O Son, and now affairs of state 

Shall keep us close confined for -some time hence, 

Do thou take leave of us and with our friend 

Pythagoras employ thy time in search 

Of food, more nourishing to growing mind. •'■-•■■ 

(Pythagoras and Enkhhcnre bow and retire). 

(aside) There's something afoot, this tone of the King 
I like not. What think'st thou on it? 

(aside) I like it not well, but see, the King will speak. 

High Priest, Kut Hum, ourselves and Court await 
To hear the decision of the Synod. 
We have been long in patience waiting on 
Their word in favour of Pythagoras. 

Good Pharoah, know we have but done our best 
To plead the cause of Pythagoras, the 
Assembled Priests who, weighing matters well, 
And knowing nought of this Philosopher, 
See no reason for binding him to us. 

What didst thou say in favour of Pythagoras? 

That he had some wit, but yet so young in years. 
Bom out of Egypt and had much to learn. 

Young in years, this excuse is not seasoned; 
Hast not had other scholars in their teens, 
And even now in Luxor and in Memphis? 

Good Sire, all of them are Egyptian-born, 
Their pedigree and caste are well looked in. 

How comes it then that Thales and Solon 

From Greece, took learning in our Temples, here? 

'Twas a sanction, Sire, of long years past. 

We arc bound by our present oaths, Good King. 

Docs one hear nought from Priests but of their oaths? 

Pray, Sire, be hasty-tempered not, give leave 
That I may speak, as I think, to the point. 

Be it then as thou wilt, Neobule. 
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Queen : 



KuT Hum : 



Queen : 

Kut Hum : 

Queen : 
Kut Hum : 
Queen : 
Kut Hum 
Amasis : 
Kut Hum : 



Amasis : 



Kut Hum 



Amasis 



IS 

Learned Priest, 'tis not my wish to trespass ...... 

On matters inward of the Priestly cult, 

But thy King interests himself in Pythagoras 

Who, as 'tis known, is his friend's friend of Greece. 

Canst thou in truth say what impediment, 

Other than youth, debars Pythagoras 

Initiation into the Priestly cult? 

Gracious Lady, we are not permitted 

To speak on matters which concern the Priests. 

Whatever be the motive of the Synod 

For casting out Phythagoras, it is not 

For me to speak on here now, but that he 

Is young in years and out of Egypt born. 

But have we not heard that others of Greece 

Have sojourned long in Temples of our Priests? 

Why make fish of one and meat of another ? 

I had no part in what was enacted 
long years ago. I obey present laws. 

Pray tell me, wouldst thou thyself admit him? 

I beg leave to maintain silence in this. 

Hast thou spleen against our friend Pythagoras? 

Gracious Lady! 

Answer, Priest. 

I have no hate, the neither have I love 

For this Philosopher; I am a Priest 

And keep to Priestly vows the which concern 

My days and nights, and human sentiments 

Can scarce find place in such as this my calling. 

Yet thou canst, when, thou hast a mind for it, 

Concern thyself in matters more Regal. 

Is there not truth in that? What answerest thou? 

Good Pharoah, thou wert made King of Egypt 
On the battlefield for gallant service 
To our Nation's cause and we proclaimed thee. 
Our duties as Priests gave us cause to help 
Affairs of State, to straighten out the chaos 
Thy predecessor had made of matters Regal, 
And 'twas our good intent when time was ripe 
To take thee close, into our Priestly cult. 

I'll take thy word for this, but now have note 

This matter of Pythagoras and of mine 

Is a matter vital, concerns the State. 

Our policy o'erseas is for friendship 

With Greece and Rome and divers other states. 

Therefore it is our wish, Pythagoras 

Uninterrupted seek his learning here. 
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Kut Hum: But, Sire, the Synod has 

Amasis : Has not our word been spoken? 

Pasus : (aside) Enrage not the King, proceed cautiously. 

Kut Hum : Great Pharoah, we seek not to meddle in 

Affairs of State, pray thou reason with us. 
All Egypt's Priests are bound by solemn oaths. 
We must obey unquestioned our Synod. 

Amasis: E'en to attempted murder? 

Kut Hum : (Starts at this, recovers and says) What means my 
liege? 

Amasis : Thou and two others of the Priestly cult 

Were seen outside the Palace grounds some nights 

since 
Engaged in close converse fateful to 
Pythagoras, and but for timely aid 
He would, ere now, rest with his forebears. 

Kut Him : This is resentful, Sire, what proof is there 
That I have taken part in such a plot? 

Amasis : Of proof there is enough, thou stand'st accused 

By dumb testimony, which needs not words 
To prove what thy guilt}' countenance shows. 
Thou knowest this? Circlet of Amen-Ra 
Found on that night within the Palace grounds. 
If this speak not enough, there is a slave 
Of thine, a would-be murderer who has 
Confessed participation in the plot 
So ably concocted by thee or thine, 
But nipped in the bud ere it blossomed fruit. 

Kut Hum : This slave whom thou hast mentioned, he but lies, 
Know, Sire, this is a plot against my person. 

Pasus : 'Tis surely a plot and needs redress, Pharoah. 

QuBEN : Be not hasty, my Lord, nor quick in belief, 

Plots are hatched on many sides against any. 

Amasis: (To Kut Hum) How came this Circlet out of thy 

possession? 
Is it not a talisman well cherished 
By priests of thy degree and guarded well? 

Kut Hum : That is true, Sire, but the pendant being 
Weak, the Circlet hath cast itself adrift. 

Amasis : Yet thou hast another hanging firmly 

From that selfsame pendant, though 'tis weak? 

Kut Him : It hath been since repaired and restoration 
Made of a new Circlet of Amen-Ra. 

Amasis : I will not bandy words, but to the point. 

Didst thou hatch against Pythagoras this plot? 

Kut Hum : My liege, I cannot answer. 
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Amasis : So be it. Thy silence shall be thy guilt. 

Ho there! Call the guard. Who stirs? Now, High 

Priest, 
Thy lodgment for a time in colder cell 
Shall be, more than thou art accustomed to. 
(To Pasus) Give notice that in three days hence from 

now 
Our Royal self will call a convocation 
Of all quartered Priests, and of each degree 
Within these bounds, in. full Consistory 
To judge upon proceedings Royal decreed. 

Pasus : Thy Royal command shall be obeyed, Sire. 

Kut Hum : (in custody of the guards) Thou are Pharoah, thy 
sceptre is thy power 
Whilst thou art bearer of it ; but take heed, 
There is a power more strong than sceptred hand, 
Which sits more close around thy Regal seat, 
And not to he trifled. I tell thee, stone walls 
Will be but mirrors clearly to reflect 
The deliberations of a wrathful King. 

Amasis : Take him away. Call Pythagoras. 

Kut Hum : (turning back) See to it, Pharoah, that the fine-haired 
one 
Of Sidon is dose cropped, of vanity shorn 
To fit the Priestly tonsure and to bear 
The burning heat of Egypt's sun, and wrath 
Of those who sweat red fury neath its rays. 

Courtiers : Insolence ! See how the King is angered. 

Amasis : He is more deadly than an asp. 

Queen : Good my Lord, be Avise and seek not to rouse 

The ire of the Priests, forget not their power. 

Amasis : One at least shall have his power weakened, 

'Twas a dastardly plot and cowardly. 

Queen : Take care, my Lord, lest judgment be at fault, 

The rays of Moon so oft deceive the eye; 
Perchance that slave, if questioned more at length 
May slip and his own evidence refute. 

Amasis: I am sure of his guilt; 'tis incredible 

That a Priest so high in caste stoops so low 
To seek to blemish murder on the cult. 

Queen : For thy sake, for Egypt's sake, may it not 

Be true and this eruption sink itself 
To safe and former level. 
(Enter Pythagoras and Bnkhhenre) 



in 
1111 
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Amasis : And now, Pythagoras, we have a commission ■■'•'•■ •• 

Which takes thee in the company of our son 
To Memphis. With this ring and certain letters, 
Which we shall seal to-morrow, thou goest 
In three days' time and with our Royal consent 
To place our son in certain custody 
Specified in our letters. For thyself, 
Instruction in our hand shall be given 
The High Priest of Memphis, for thy future. 

Pythagoras : Great King, I thank thee more than words can speak 
And thy son's care will be no less to me 
Than life itself, but more than my ambition. 

Enkhhenre : Royal Parents, no more fitting companion 

Could I seek than thy friend, Pythagoras, -v y. 

Queen : Good Son, thy wish is ours and pleasing too. 

Thou art about to leave us for some time. 
Away from watchful and paternal eye 
Thou must behave as well becomes a prince. 
Team much, be not listless towards thy tutors, 
Make profit of your learning; at all times 
Tend willing ear to helpful, kind advice. 
Take not advantage of thy Princely caste 
To sway the many to conformity 
Of thy will, but serve as thou mayest be served 
When time is ripe. Be just in all decisions, 
Honest when thou art wrong, not prone to anger 
But never a coward. Tet thy conduct at 
All times be honourable ; love all men ; 
Be cautious of women but never scorn 
An honest woman's love whate'er her caste. 
Wheresoe'er thou art, whatsoe'er thou do'st :'■" 
Command respect. Take this advice of Queen 
And Royal Mother, thou shalt have no cause 
To bow thy head in sorrow or in shame. . . 

Enkhhenre : I will ever remember thy counsel, 
Good Mother and Royal Queen. 

Amasis : Such good advice needs no comment of mine;.. 

Tet thy Mother's word, O Son, be thy guide 
At all hours, at all times, in all places. 

Enkhhenre: Great Pharoah and good father, be assured''"" 
Thou shalt have no cause ever to reproach 
Thy Prince of Egypt and thy humble son. 

Queen : In dazzling day may Osiris shed his 

Beneficent beams upon thy pathway, 
And Isis veil thee from adversity. 

Amasis : And now call forth my minstrel that we may 

Stir our veins to the lilt of antient song. 
(The minstrel enters and sings) 

Amasis : Tet a banquet be arranged this very night 

We'll toast our son and friend from overseas, 
Wise, honest Philosopher from Sidon. 
CURTAIN, 
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ACT 2 — Scens 1 : Twenty years later. 

The Outskirts of Crotona. 



Morning, 6 a.m. 



Lysimachus : 



Philotas : 



Lysimachus 



Philotas 



How now, Philotas, why art so hurried? 
What amorous quest moves thee so quickly? 

No amorous quest, I assure thee, but business 
Takes me speedy and early to Crotona. 

Is't usual to brush thy hair so smartly 
And make so clean a face when business calls? 
Tell me, Avhat new wench hast thou fallen for? 
That look in thine eyes brooks more of pleasure 
Than business matters. Shall we share the secret? 



Thou hast the mind of an Oracle, Lysimachus. 
'Tis the fair Theano, loveliest maid 
In all Crotona, daughter to Brontinus. 

Lysimachus : What? Brontinus, the Chief of Crotona? 

The same, but his daughter. 

Ye Gods, 'tis amazing. 

What is amazing? 

Nothing, nothing. But tell me, art thou favoured? 

Nay, not yet, not yet. 

How came'st thou acquainted with one so fair? 

Thou knowest Pythagoras — the Philosopher? 

I have no intimacy with him but 

Yet can I say that I know well of him. 

She stirred with her father yesterday morn 
Ere the coclc had crowed or sun had risen, 
To list to an oration of Pythagoras 
Who discoursed much about the Rising Sun. 
'Twas much beyond me - - - 

What, the sun? 

Nay, nay, the discourse. I spoke with Theano. 

Lysimachus: Indeed, and what said her father to this? 

Philotas : 'Twas he who engaged the conversation 

And with Theano my opinion sought 
Concerning the strange teaching of Pythagoras. 

Lysimachus : Thou didst not need encouragement, no doubt. 

Philotas : Why so cynical, Lysimachus ? 

Lysimachus : The same old Philotas, a pretty face, 

A dainty form and thou art lost withal. 

Philotas : Hast thou not seen her? 

Lysimachus : Not too many times. 

Philotas : Is she not beautiful? 



Philotas : 
Lysimachus : 
Philotas : 
Lysimachus : 
Philotas : 
Lysimachus : 
Philotas : 
Lysimachus : 

Philotas : 



Lysimachus 
Philotas : 
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Lysimachus : Too beautiful for thee, O Philotas. 

Aye, and 'tis said she is very learned, 
Skilled in the sciences and much too quick 
For a dull wit. But why hast thou such haste 
Thou hast not worked so fast in such short space 
To hold a tiyst, cause fever in thy veins? 
Philotas : Not so, but she attends to-day the discourse. 

Pythagoras speaks again in the Temple 
And I would fain with her speak once again. 
O Lysimachus, thou canst never know 
How my heart palpitates for such beauty. 
Lysimachus : Thou wilt not need a doctor, for thy heart 
Heals quickly; thy last amorous affection 
Took little time to wear itself away. 
Philotas : Inhuman Lysimachus, hast no heart? 

This is of different colour, wilt believe? 
Lysimachus : I'll believe thee when it lasts, when thou art 
Bound in chains of holy matrimony. 
But away ! Get thee hence to thy discourse. 
Better to contemplate the rising sun 
Than seek the glimpses of deceiving moon. 
Philotas : Vale, Lysimachus, hail to beauty. (exit). 

Lysimachus: Daughter of Brontinus this time; what folly! 
The young fool will make an end to his wooing 
With some antient and designing widow. 
But this Pythagoras, Philosopher, 
He stirs the populace, they mark his words, 
'Tis said he has a fire in his eyes 
Which burns men's souls. He speaks well and it 

seems 
He hath all sciences at his finger's end. 
They do say too, he has a merry wit 
Which more appropriate is unto my liking. 
A strange man, who has in Egypt sojourned 
With the Priests for a score of years or more 
And even o'erstepped them in their learning. 
If this is true he is to be reckoned with. 
Again, 'tis said he has recited with 
The greatest of Cyprus, Greece and Samos, 
He is no mean Philosopher, that's certain. 
And here in Crotona, day after day, 
His ranks are swelled by great men from all parts. 
'Tis passing strange, he comes here to Crotona 
Making his stay. I wonder what's afoot, 
Why the thought of him alone draws me out. 
Come, Lysimachus, what sentiment is this, 
Art thou a child to be thus outdrawn? 
Where is thy wit and humour? Shake thyself. 
But stay. Why should not I attend the discourse? 
I have no sentiment for the moon, but 
The stimulating orb, why not? I'll go.. (exit), 
(Enter Brontinus and Theano). 
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Daughter, I like not well such, preambles , . 

Which take me from my couch so soon i' the morrl. 

One can see the sun even in one's bed. 

Pythagoras is good and lacks not wisdom, 

His speech is very apt, he knows the laws ; 

I grant thee he has Logic in his speech, 

But, by Jupiter, he stirs too early. 

Why does he not his discourse tard betimes? 

For they that suffer no colic, 'tis well, 

But for me, mine age will not allow it. 

O father, thou didst enjoy the discourse 
Yesterday and have talked of nothing else 
Even though thou wert so early from thy bed: ' 
Take in the air, is't not like wine of Cyprus, 
So stimulating and warm in the sun? 
Is not the air exhilarating physic ; 
The finest harmony, strongest good sense, 
The best happiness a contented mind? 
Thou hast good sense, O father, take thy physic 
From the air to harmonise thine organs, 
Content thy mind with thought of happiness, 
Food for a starved mind doth lie ahead. 

O my poor bones. I'll go again with thee 

But once, Theano, let to-day be last. 

If thou wilt hear Pythagoras oft, then go 

Thy ways, thou art more facetious than I. 

This philosopher : tell me, Theano, 

What spoke he yesterday? 'Twere something of 

A balance or a transgress of the Laws. 

Father, thy memory worsens, he did say 
" Go not beyond the balance ; transgress not 
The Laws of Justice." 

Aye, those were the words 'tis worthy to note ; 

A festival term, grace to our Elders. 

Now if he had more men about his person, 

Not meaning any slight to women, mark, 

He could transform the Laws, rebuild the State. 

But with women, nay, it failed in Babylon. 

Have not women an equal citizenship? 

In some things, Theano, but not in most. 
Men have the longer practice in such things ; 
Thou hast read thy history and studied much, 
Then thou knowest men must always rule. 

It shall not ev'r be so, the day will come 

When women will with equal strength and power 

Rule well and justly, perchance more wisely. 

What, what, this is treason, thou learn'st too fast, 
Have I not ruled with justice and wisely? 
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Theano : 
Brontinus : 



Theano : 



O father, thou art too kind, more sternness.,. ; 

On thy part to Candle-wasters, menials 

And the nuthook might be well for all 

In Crotona and even for thyself. 

There, there, just like thy mother, apt to scold, 

I'll not have it, it fits not well. 

Reprove me not, good father, is't not true ? 

There's reason in thy speech but chide not age, 

For twoscore years in harness I've ridden, 

Burdened many loads, with what re-guerdon? 

Grey hairs and threescore years in age renounced. 

But come, let's hear again Pythagoras. 

Let's haste, for 'tis not mete to tarry long 

Whilst jewels fall from out Pythagoras' lips. 

(exeunt). 

CURTAIN. 

ACT 2.— Scene 2. : The Temple. 

(Pythagoras speaks to the people of Crotona). 
Pythagoras : ' Citizens of Crotona, I am given leave to speak on this 
occasion as on others; to speak on subjects touching 
all our faults, our routines, morals and behaviour. 

If it please any not to hear my words, for I shall 
speak in symbols, let them depart in peace. 
He shall speak in symbols. 
Riddles methinks. 

As none of ye are partial to depart, for this my 
humble thanks and I am honoured, I shall speak on. 
Salve, Pythagoras, speak on. 

Let not disasters of the sun and moon whose 
eclipses cast shadows dark and gloom, sway ye to 
dread. 

Know that ye can rise high o'er destiny when 
truth of your own selves is known within. 

In Gods and Daemons, Heroes, has your faith for 
long been centred, know that there is a simpler faith 
and no less true which comes from Egypt and the 
night of time; 'tis this: 

There is one God, Who rules all men and worlds, 
Who slumbers in the heart of everyone. If ye would 
know this God, ye must make search within yourselves. 

1st Citizen: This is strange teaching. 

2nd Citizen : 'Tis not of custom but he has leave to speak. 

Pythagoras : To find this God thou must obey the laws of 

nature from which the many have so oft departed. 

If ye would with all nature time inspire ye must 

take air which freshens and gives life to inward organs. 

If ye would live and walk with God ye needs must 

take a subtle food for mind. 



1st Citizen : 
2nd Citizen: 
Pythagoras : 

Citizens : 
Pythagoras : 
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1st Citizen 
2nd Citizen 
Pythagoras : 



1st Citizen : 
2nd .Citizen 
Pythagoras : 









The Oracles say nought of this. 
"fls called Philosophy now-a-days. 

The food of which I speak is given in symbols 
and which to ye I now recount. 

Sit not down on the Bushel, but labour daily to 
get thy bread. 

Have we not done this ail our lives? 

Patience, he will speak on. 

Tear not the Crown to pieces, for who shall 
transgress the laws of Citizenship. 

Eat not the heart, abandon not thyself to grief 
and melancholy, but live in joy and pine not for that 
which is lost. 

For all is inmeshed in unity. Could we see what 
behind illusion stands, then could we see our own 
Immortal selves. 

When ye are arrived on the Frontiers, desire not 
to return. Be not dismayed at death, it is but life 
with wider bounds than mortal. 

Go not the Public Way, but list to the Wise for 
they shape their destiny as God has willed. 

Wear not the image of God upon thy ring, but 
upon thy countenance, let the light of God illuminate 
thine eyes. 

Help men to burden, encourage not the lazy, for 
the wise are industrious. 

Shake not hands easily with any man, but ever 
cherish tlry friend. 

Iv'eave not the mark of the pot upon the ashes, 
but forgive and forget all enmity. 

Wipe not out the place of the Torch, but exercise 
reason in all things. 

Abstain from beans, cast aside what is harmful to 
thine health, thy quiet or reputation. 

Eat not fish whose tails are black, but frequent 
the company of the honourable. 

Put not meat in a foul vessel, but give thy precepts 
only to those who will abide them. 

Make not water against the sun, God has concealed 
things for a purpose excellent. Therefore, in actions 
that the necessities of the body require, be modest, 
guard well thy public conduct and command respect 
before the eyes of the world. 

Ye ought not to sleep at noon. What state more 
wretched than not to see the sun when he is in full 
strength? If thou continuest in darkness thou wilt 
do the work of darkness. Pause on this, 'tis a fitting 
symbol. 
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ThEano : Thou hearcst, father, it is not wise to sleep too long 

o'er day. 
Brontinus : A plague on thee, Theano, he speaks not of the aged. 
Pythagoras : Stir up the bed as soon as thou art risen, for thou 

wilt need to sleep on it again. 

Never sing but to the harp, for on its strings 
we may sing the benefits of God. Take music to thy 
life and with all beings be in concord. 

Cut not the wood in the way, what is for the 
public use let be for the public. When thou wilt 
vacate a house think of thy successor. 

Avoid the two-edged sword, be honest and let 
thy speech be so, for a slandering tongue is friend 
to no one. 

Abstain even from a Cyprus chest, if thou wilt 
spend money lavishly spend it on the living and let 
the departed move simply to the grave. 

Regard not thyself in the looking glass by light of 
torch. The bare appearance of a thing only shadows 
the real. Judge not in thine own opinion. 

Threaten not the Stars. Generate not anger 
against thy superiors and those who labour to enlighten 
the darkness of thine understanding. 

Be temperate, just and kindly in all thy actions 
and thou wilt command respect. 

Let no woman be wanton, for body as well as 
soul must be pure to exist as temples. If thou lovest, 
love well, for true love is purity itself. 

Let no man tolerate in his own house a daughter 
of Babylon; if she will mend her ways, let him be 
kind and considerate. 

Render service to a friend to bind him closer 
and to an enemy in order to make a friend of _ him. 
For we have to guard against the censure of friends 
and the intrigues of enemies. 

Be listeners rather than talkers. Choose instruc- 
tion rather than ignorance; refrain from ill-omened 
words Shun injustice. Do not be overcome by 
pleasure. Avoid being affectionate to thy wife or 
quarrelling with her in the presence of strangers, for 
the one savours of folly and the other of madness. 

Know how to bear the changes of fortune with 

nobility. . . , <• <. 

Obey all laws, keep clean thine house, refresh 
thy mind, seek understanding and thus thou wilt to 
wisdom open doors which ne'er can close. 
These thoughts, and chiefly these, thy mind should 

move, 
Employ thy studv and engage thy love. 
These are the rules which will to virtue lead 
And teach thy feet her heavenly path to tread. 
Citizens of Crotona, give me leave to depart. 
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Citizens. We give thee leave. Vale, O Pythagoras. "■ ' 

(The same two hours later) 

Philotas : Theano neither scorns nor accepts my love, 

And when I would speak on it she but sighs 
And gazes into vacancy. 

Lysimachus : Good Philotas, thou art no lover, 

Tell me, hast thou seen no light in her eyes, 

No tremor of the lips or flush of cheeks 

When words of love thou hast given utterance to? 

Philotas : Light in her eyes and tremor of her lips, 

Nay, nay, Lysimachus, I have not seen 
These things ; how could I see when only at her feet 
I gazed ; but how my knees did ache. 

Lysimachus : So you made love to her feet, a fashion new. 

Philotas : Nay, nay, 'tis not true, I made love to her 

Not to her feet, but what lovely feet, 
And such pink toes bedecked with cones of pearl, 
Ten of them, five on each foot, evenly placed. 

Lysimachus : And thou saw'st ten of them, no more, no less? 

Philotas : Ten of them, 'tis certain, and the big toes 

More pearly than the rest. 

Lysimachus : Well, well, well. 

Philotas : Good Lysimachus, what amuses thee? 

'Tis not a time for mirth when one's heart breaks 
I love Theano with a strong man's passions 
And would defend her honour against all. 

Lysimachus : Nay, not yet, in good time, but thou know'st not 
If Theano has any love for thee. 

Philotas : That's true, but how am I to find this out ? 

Lysimachus : By looking into her eyes, not her toes. 

Thou must tremble with passion, call the stars 

To witness thy affection, fidelity, 

Place thine hand upon thy heart thus, and bend 

One knee only, the other hand raise thus, 

And say, " O Theano, no stars that gleam 

In heavenly sky shine so bright as thine eyes. 

Where thy toes, no, I mean thy feet, tread earth 

That earth is made more sacred by. thy touch. 

O nymph, give ear to what my soul outpours 

And cure the palpitation of my heart." 

Philotas : My tongue can find no speech like unto thine, 

Lysimachus, thou art a born lover. 
Had I thy tongue and courage just for love 
The fair Theano would so soon be mine. 
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Lysimachus : I'll teach thee yet but thou wilt first of all ..... .. 

Free thy mind of notions too exalted 
And attend to those more fitting thy state. 
If I mistake not, here come three who have 
An eye as keen as thine own for beauty. 
(Enter Archippus, Lysis and Cylon) 

Lysimachus : Hail to thee, Archippus, Lysis and Cylon. 

Trio : Hail, all hail to ye both. 

Lysimachus : When three such worthy souls do venture forth 
So early in the morn, there are two reasons 
Which may well account for such a venture.. 

AxCHiPPUS : Arid what saith the all-knowing Lysimachus 
• • Is the reason ? 

Lysimachus : It may be a pretty face or form. 

Archippus : For mine own part, wrong. 

Lysis : And mine too. What sayest Cylon? 

Cylon : That it is sometimes impertinent to guess. 

Lysimachus: Oh! Oh! Our Cylon suffers a little spleen and 
Would keep us guessing. 

Archippus : Come, come, Lysimachus, the second reason. 

Lysimachus : As we get no further with the first . 

Then the second is — Pythagoras. 
Lysis : Truly a noble reason and I own 

'Twas thus I ventured forth this very morn. 

Archippus : I must confess that that same reason 

Called me from bed, not once, but many 
Times since Pythagoras honoured Crotona 
With his presence. 

Cylon : A windy orator. 

Lysimachus : His wind methinks blows some good 

If it hath power to raise ye all from slumber. 

Cylon : Curiosity is oft times a stimulant. 

Archippus : Curiosity killed the cat. 

Lysimachus : Or the cat killed curiosity for 

When the cat went out so went curiosity. 

Lysis : It would seem that many citizens here 

Find more than curiosity to entertain them. 
Pythagoras fills the Temple daily. 
Brontinus and his daughter drink in his 
wSpeeches like a thirsty lion after a kill. 
And there are others - - - 

Cylon : 'Tis but a glamour that will pass. 

As for Theano she ventures forth but 
To please her father. 
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Philotas : There thou art wrong, Cylon. Theano 

Has' shown such interest that she has 
Become one of his best disciples. 

Lysis : This is news indeed, and did her father 

Not oppose such a serious contemplation. 

Philotas : Why should he when he hath himself said, 

" Were it not for age I would not hesitate 
To band myself to the cause of Pythagoras." 

Archippus : How knowest thou this? 

Philotas : He hath so informed me. 

Archippus : I am glad of that. 

Cylon: How can that interest thee? 

Archippus: I have myself contemplated such a step. 

Lysis : And I too. 

Lysimachus : Ye Gods, such rashness of action doth make 
Me blush. The world's gone mad. 

Lysis : All the better for such a cause, for it 

Will transform itself to a saner mood. 

Cylon : I see no saneness ahead where women 

Rank more in numbers than men. 

Philotas: And why not women? How oft has beauty 

Swayed 'men's minds to nobler thoughts and actions. 

Cylon : Tush, thou speakest like a sick child which 

Lacks the presence of its mother. • • . 

Lysimachus : What displeases thee, Cylon, concerning 

Pythagoras, dost thou abhor the thought . ,. 

Of giving up beans — a noble dish? 

Cylon : No. 

Lysimachus : Ah, then thou eatest fish whose tails are black? 
Cylon : 'Tis not that. Thinkest thou there is some purpose 

Other than Philosophy behind Pythagoras? 

What meanest thou? 

Sedition and the like, for he would change 
The laws, the customs, and he doth speak 
Of one God in place of the many. 
Pythagoras speaks no sedition. 
(Sarcastically) One would infer that thou wert his 

disciple. 
Nay, not yet, but I have had no greater 
Ambition than to be such. Brontinus 
And his daughter are not wont to take such 
Hasty steps without good cause and reason. 

Cylon: Think on it, Philotas, and when thou hast, 

Perchance thou wilt admit Cylon was right. 
Vale. (exit). 
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Lysimachus : Well, every dog must have its growl. 

Philotas : A surly dog. 

Lysis : I smell a rat. 

Lysimachus: A dead one? 

Lysis : Methinks Cylon grieves that Pythagoras 

Has left him cold in the public notice. 
I have noted of late he receives not 
So much regard as of past months. 

Archippus : Lysis has fired the right spark, 'tis true 

For I too have noted such. 
Philotas : I like not his cold eye nor his venomous tongue. 

Such breed tyrants. 

Lysimachus : Every man must wear a mask when he would 
Seek to curb the rising fire of hatred 
In his soul, or quell the tide of jealousy. 
The comic oft may mask the serious mind 
Of him who writes concealment in the lines 
Which have a double purpose. 
Such is Cylon, he speaks but as he feels 
But he conveys not what he thinks. 

I,ysis: Think'st thou he has no love for Pythagoras? 

Lysimachus : He loves not his fame. 

Philotas : He loves his own the greater. 

Archippus : Pythagoras is humble in his wit. 

Lysis : And masterly in his diction. 

Lysimachus : I must confess I have heard him but once ; he condemns 

beans and beans - - - 
Lysis: Hast thou reasoned nought else from his discourse? 

Lysimachus : I fear I could think of nought else. 
Philotas : Theano thinks him the greatest of all time. 

Archippus : When I left the Temple thy were deep in discussion. 
Philotas : Who ? 
Archippus : Pythagoras and Theano. 
Philotas : Then Theano will hold her own for she 

Is no mean exponent of the arts. 

So be it. I must get me hence. 

To ye all, vale. {Philotas moves off). 

Lysimachus : Why that way, Philotas ? Is not home the other way ? 

Philotas : Presently, Lysimachus, there are other matters, (exit). 

Lysimachus : Young fools and sense oft times are slow to link. 

Lysis: What's this? Doth Philotas offend. 

Lysimachus : No, 'tis nothing. 

Archippus : A circle without a point. 

Lysimachus : Let us think of it as a cipher without a line. 
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Lysis : Lysiraachus, thou art an enigma. 

. . Come, Archippus, let us away. 

Vale, Lysimachus, we'll leave thee to thy cipher. 

(exeunt). 
Lysimachus : Beans. Aye, beans are the obstacle that stand 

Betwixt my palate and my mental 

Aspirations. Yet a bean would be a bean under any 
other name 

Why beans? Fish with black tails, there I am safe. 

Bah ! I was never a lover of fish, it has no corny 
flavour. 

What else ? Go not the public way, but list to the Wise. 

Yea, that can I do well, Master Pythagoras. 

I'll hear more from this Philosopher. Now would 
he accept me? 

I am no paragon, I have no love for women ; nay, not 
so fast, they have no love for me. 

But that which he teaches is good matter, is is many- 
fathomed. 

Never was my soul shook with such perturbing 
thoughts for I would fain look upon beans as 
strangers, though 'twould be a torment, than not 
accept this wholesome philosophy. "Pis done, if 
Pythagoras will accept me, then I am his to tear 
me piecemeal or make me better man. (exit). 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 2.— SCENE 3. : Early evening. Garden of Brontinus. 

(Theano is seated in a garden. She awaits Pythagoras; 

Theano : Cool ides of March, how sweet the wind on cheeks 

Of mine, warmed by a breath of sweetness of him 
Not the soft breezes of the genial spring, 
The fragrant violet or the opening rose, 
Are half so sweet as the breath of Pythagoras. 
His voice doth charm the tempest and the storm, 
His wit as cheerful as a summer sun, 
He has a touch which spells the presence of 
An invoked God whose descent is trailed 
By festoons of heavenly light and power. 
O' Pythagoras, philosopher, nay, lover 
Of a thousand years, eternal fountain, 
Whence spring refreshing waters of great love, 
O flame of youth inextinguishable, 
Consume this love of mine that it grow not 
To dulness, nor wane, nor die, but live eternal 
In the heart of him who draws deepest love 
From depths of mine unknown e'en to myself. 
O Eros, thou hast winged thy shaft unerring, 
Let no Apollo's barb pierce joyful heart. 
Eet my heart sing and tune its joyous note 
To sweet zephyrs ; let it move on in concord 
To Boreas, Auster, sharpened Eurus 
Unto the zenith of winged Mercury, 
Cradle of him, my love Pythagoras. 
Ah, what echo responds to my heart's beat? 
Soft, majestic tread, rhythm of a God. 
The Dryads, they are whispering to the trees. 
He comes; O Halcyone, help me to bear 
This holy fear, this overwhelming joy. 
Be calm, my soul, he is close; rest content. 
(Enter Pythagoras) 

Pythagoras : O nymph, which God hath weaved a setting thus 
For "heavenly beauty to 'habit earth's domain? 

Theano ■ Sir, 'tis a humble garden tended well 

By humble hands; though garnished and o'erspread 
With parti-coloured flowers it doth yield peace, 
And tenders sweet contentment to the mind. 

Pythagoras : Contentment oft is found in nature's groves, 

Such groves abundant with sweet chirping birds 

Whose notes resound to heavenly melody. 

But here in sound of music's harmony 

Why dost thou tremble? Speak, is aught amiss? 

Theano : My Lord, my humble self subdues itself 

From light of thine, I crawl but as a snail. 
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Pythagoras : Perchance the snail can walk on mountain tops 
Where moisture rarefied gives a smoothness, 
Ethereal lightness to all gliding forms. 
The mightiest are those who having crawled 
With measured caution, patience and observance 
Walk unto heights and not frustrated by 
Foolish hopes, claim their reward by necessity. 

Theano : Ah, then I sigh for much ; patience have I 

But observance and caution have I not. 

Pythagoras : Choose rather to throw a stone at random 
• : - Than an idle or useless word and say 

Not a little in many words but much "•■""- 

In few, Thy mind speaks more than words give 

utterance, 
Tremble no more though it be not of fear, 
And if thou wilt, let speech be from the heart 
More than the mind. 
Theano: What wilt thou have me say? 

Pythagoras : 'Tis true thou tremblest at mine approachment. 
It was not fear, nor hate nor enmity, 
But something of a holier theme and bent. 
Let not the shades of even masquerade 
Dictates of the heart, the morning of love. 

Theano : Thou knowest then my heart? 

Pythagoras : Thou jewel of the stars, a woman's eyes 

Art of unfathomed depths when she would curb 

Her love, if she be practised in the art; 

When love first dawns, true mirrors they become; 

Reflecting myriad beams of heavenly light, 

Inexplicable, joyous to behold. 

Come, Theano, thy love is answered thus. 

{He embraces her. Singing is heard in the distance) 
Theano : Soft. AVhat hearest thou ? 

Pythagoras : An echo of our hearts. 

Theano : What is the theme ? 

Pythagoras : One fitting to an eternal moment. 



CURTAIN. 
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ACT 2. — Scene 4. :The house of Pythagoras. 
(Enter Cylon) 

Sir, I am an esteemed citizen of Crotona, 
Of exalted birth and of some learning. 
Being too of an ambitious nature, 
And ever inclined to participate 
In affairs of the moment, as instance 
Your School of Philosophy, you will no doubt 
Be glad to accept me as a pupil. 
What hast thou learned? 
That the sun rises in the morn and sets 
In the eve, that some women are pretty 
Some are not; that wealth opens many doors. 
And that is the acme of thy learning? 
Is it not enough for men of the world? 
Seek not in needless luxury to waste 
Thy wealth and substance with a spendthrift's haste, 
Yet flying these, be watchful, lest thy mind, 
Prone to" extremes, an equal danger find 
And be to sordid avarice inclined. 
Distant alike from each, to neither lean 
But ever keep the happy Golden Mean. 
Be careful still to guard thy Soul from wrong 
And let thy thought prevent thy hand and tongue. 
Thou speakest like the Oracle; yet I 
Do spend what is mine own, no obligation 
Have I to any and I live my life 
As pleases me to live as I think best. 
Then why seek to enter my humble school? 
'Tis fashionable, the young and Elders 
Seek thee out. Women of substance and men 
Of straw, all alike worship at thy feet 
And list to thine eloquent string of words. 
And 'tis for this thou wouldst enter my school? 
Aye, truly, is't not a sufficient cause? 
Let not the God of Ignorance surprise 
Nor creep in slumbers on thy blinded eyes. 
O'er every action of the former day 
Strictly thou dost and righteously survey 
With reverence at thy own Tribunal stand, 
And answer justly to thy own demand : 
"Where have I been? In what have I transgressed: 
What Good or 111 has this day's life expressed? 
Where have I failed in what I ought to do? 
In what to, God, to man or to myself, I owe? 
Inquire severe whate'er from first to last, 
From morning's dawn till evening gloom has passed, 
If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 
And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn. 
If Good, the Good with peace of mmd repay, 
And to thy secret Self with pleasure say, 
"Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to-day. 
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Cylon '. Wouldst thou have me repent of my sins 

And at the same time extol my virtues? 

Pythagoras : I would have thee know thyself. 

Cylon : If I know not myself, none other does, 

Come, doth not the great Pythagoras accept Cylon? 

Pythagoras : No. 

Cylon : No ? 

Pythagoras : The word expressed my decision. 
Cylon : Thou dost refuse me ? 

Pythagoras : I do. 

Cylon : I have wealth and influence in Crotona. 

Wilt thou not think again, Pythagoras? 

Pythagoras : Cylon, I have given thee my answer. 

Cylon : So thou turn'st me away and yet thou hast 

Accepted sniffling dogs and crawling worms 
To tread thy footsteps ; Have a care Pythagoras, 
There are sleeping dogs who may yet be roused 
Here in Crotona, whose venomous fangs 
May deeply cut and infuse a poison 
Into some, for which thou wilt not remedy. 
O Cylon, thy truer self speaks not thus 
But the choler of thy perturbed spleen. 
Unthink thy threat, let reason be thy guide 
And in good friendship let us both depart. 

If not a student, neither then a friend. 

Think not to cool these fiery veins of blood 

By soft words which yet bite like serpent's fang. 

Go thy ways, Pythagoras, prosper with thy school, 

But thou wilt regret the absence of Cylon 

From thy ranks. Vale, Pythagoras, Vale. (exit) 

(In distance : Ha ! Ha ! Ha !) 

Pythagoras : Man, wretched man, thou shalt be taught to know 
Who bears within himself the cause of woe. 
Unhappy race ! that never yet could tell 
How near their good and happiness they dwell. 
Deprived of sense, they neither hear nor see, 
Fettered in vice they seek not to be free, 
But stupid to their own sad fate agree. 
Like pondrous rolling stones o'erpressed with ill, 
The weight that loads them makes them roll on still, 
Bereft of choice and freedom of the will. 
For native strife in every bosom reigns 
And secretly an impious war maintains ; 
Provoke not this, but let the combat cease 
And every yielding passion sue for peace. 
Wouldst thou, great Jove, thou father of mankind 
Reveal the Demon for that task assigned, 
The wretched race an end of woes would find. 
(Enter Theano) 
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My Lord, what is amiss? Thou art so troubled. 

Who is it that just now doth take him hence 

And cackling like a hen? 

'Twas Cylon, enveloped in an angry mood, 

Which bodes not well for any of our cult. 

Husband, let not such hateful men disturb 

Thy peace, for it is known to others 

What malice Cylon generates for thee. 

'Twas but yesterday that Lysimachus 

Swore vengeance on all who would harm thy .cause, 

And he has warmed many to his heart. . 

This shall not be, he must not reason thus, 

For we' must keep the peace, obey the laws 

Cylon is powerful, has wealth and many friends. 

I have refused him admission into 

Our school and he left with threats. 

Alas! that my father is no more 

To chide this tyrant as so oft he did. 

Good Brontinus, friend to all; but he sleeps 
Undisturbed, until another call bids 
Him arise and steer a mightier course 

To greater goal. But he has left a 

Jewel to brighten the crown of Pythagoras. 

And soon thou wilt have another jewel 
For thy crown; take heed, husband, the 
Setting is well cut. 

The great God is bounteous to lavish 
Such wealth upon His humblest servant. 

Thou well deservest, for thou art the most 
Loving husband, most helpful companion 
And kindliest teacher He sent to earth. 
If thou art as good a prophet as these, ,_ v:: ,-.r 
Tell me, O husband, is it boy or girl? 

Sweetest of wives, know then it is a girl, 
For the Gods cannot spare a boy yet; 
And as they could not make another star 
Like one Theano, they sent a fragment 
From the matrix quartz perchance to reflect 
Radiance from a rarer and illumined jewel. 

Truly thy words are greater gems than any 
Taken from the richest mines. 
If Theano spoke not those words and another 
Did, how well I might call her flatterer. 

When the heart speaks truly, it needs no sauve 

Tongue, to mask the words. But come hasten now 

Thou art due to speak in the Temple of Ceres 
In one hour. 
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Pythagoras : And thou hast promised to speak to the women 
Of Crotona. Is it still thy desire? 

Theano : As my Lord commands, so do I obey. 

Pythagoras : But of thine own freewill. 

Theano : Be thus assured, in all things unity, 

In my husband confidence, in my Teacher 

Faith, to my friend and companion loyalty. 

If thou knowest of more that I can give, speak. 

Pythagoras : Increasing love. 

Theano : Ever. To share thy joys, thy sorrows and 

To smile at adversity; be there rushing torrents 
Or fast-descending rains or tempests' squall,.-;;. .' 
Theano shall never be found wanting. 

Pythagoras : 'Tis more than enough ; thou noblest soul, 
Be content, Pythagoras knows his greatest 
Wealth in his wife, Theano. 
Come, no more. Together, hand in hand, 
In unity we'll bravely fall or stand. (exeunt). 
(An hour later. The Temple of Ceres. Pythagoras 
has given his discourse and now Theano speaks). 

Theano : Good friends, what words of mine can substitute 

Such precious gems so generously cast 
At your feet by my husband, Pythagoras. 
I am but a humble wife, happily wed 
To one whose teachings are culled from unfathomed 
Deep, whose purpose is to band ye all in 
Iyove, harmony and truth ; and if my words 
Can stimulate your hearts and minds to such, 
I am well satisfied. To your husbands 
Be true ; love, honour and obey, yet not in mind 
Be slaves. Share with them in their work 
And heart. Make not yourselves strangers to their 
Hopes, their sorrows, joys, ambitions and friends, 
But show a loving interest in all things. 
Here in Crotona and the outer bounds 
There is much vice, whose sister, disease, 
Has wrought much havoc in the many homes. 
Purity at first generates in the mind, 
Then in the body actuates itself. 

1st Woman Citizen : (interrupts) How can a woman be pure in 
wedlock ? 

Theano : Sister, a woman wed to man of choice 

Is no less pure than she were, if love were 
Her motive in seeking such a union. 

2nd Woman Citizen : This is not a delicate subject for public speech, 
It is more fitting for a nest of harlots. 
(Cries of " Shame. Let Theano speak.'') 
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Theano: Sweet friends,, I speak as a wife to women--. 

Of Crotona; and can I answer thus: 
Among the harlots there is secret vice, 
Beyond the public eye, which prospers 
By those who are inclined to frequent them. 
Being secret, it is beyond the law. 
If ye would be free from disease and ills, 
Then in your own hand lies the hope of freedom ; 
L,et Public opinion then o'erwhelm the scourge. 

1st Woman Citizen : Knowest thou that such places are upheld 
By certain Elders, other men of note? 
How then can Public opinion o'erwhelm 
The scourge, when our superiors are at fault? 

Theano: By unity of action, eloquent tongue. 

Inflame the minds of all true honest wives 
To stir their husbands up to help the cause 
Of purity. Go speak in all the ways, 
In towns and cities, public market-place, 
Where'er there are communities, go speak, 
And let thy tongue outwhip all who oppose 
Freedom from disease, dread vice, corruption. 

2nd Woman Citizen : Mind thine own business. Jezebel, take that. 
(A stone is thrown at Theano. Some of the women- 
chase after the woman. Others shout, "Freedom. 
Away with vice." Others say, " Away with disease") 

{exeunt). 

Theano : (who is hurt) A greater stone I've cast into a stream 

Whose ripples shall in circles widen out, 
O'erswell the stream and sweep a mighty course. 

CURTAIN. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

ACT 3. — Scene 1 : Theano, Damo and Cleobulina. Eighteen years 
later. (Damo is reading) 

(reading) " Children ought to consider themselves in 
the house of their father and mother, as in a 
Temple where nature has placed, them, and of 
which she has made them the priests and the 
ministers; that they might continually employ 
themselves in the worship of those Deities that 
gave them a being." 

Ah ! is't not true, the house of my father 
Is a Temple. Truly then, in that house 
I am a priest, for so this book implies. 
A Priest. _ If then a Priest, I must be good, 
Learned, like my father and my mother. 
But am I good? No, at least if 'tis true 
L/ysimachus thinks not so, oft has he 
Called me " little demon " ; dear Lysimachus, 
How can he know the heart of a maiden? 
Perchance he doth speak truth, I am not good. 
What saith the Sage further? 

(reads) 

" That children ought to furnish their parents with 
all things necessary ; and that for fear they should 
forget any one of them they should prevent their 
desires and often (slowly) divine what they 
cannot explain themselves ; for they often 
divined for us when we were not able to tell 
our wants any otherwise than by our cries, our 
infant stammerings and our complaints." 

What makes the sunshine? Heat? No. What else 
then? 

God makes the sunshine. Ah, but who made God? 

(Enter Cleobulina) 
Salve, gentle maid. 
(Damo rises, startled) 

Thou dost ask that which 

The sages of all time have asked themselves. 

Ah, pardon, Lady, I did ponder o'er 
My lesson for the day. Sought to reason 
Out or to divine that which I know not. 

Enigmas, my child, and many of which 
Have no answers, like circles no ending. 
Canst thou answer a question that I put 
In form not so familiar but weighty? 

My father oft hath said, reason all things 

Many times ere making any precept. . ■•' 
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Here then for thy reason.- A father hath twelve 

children, and each of these hath thirty daughters, 

different in feature; on one side white and on the 

other side black and though immortal they all die. 

(Theano enters unseen) 

Twelve children, each of which thirty daughters, . 

To one side white, and to the other blacks 

But all immortal; yet immortal, die. 

An enigma truly. But soft. Not so. 

The old year dies and yet 'tis born anew. 

Art thou answered? It is indeed the year. 

Thou art no ordinary child. Tell me, who art thou? 

I am Damo, daughter to Pythagoras and Theano. 

The Gods be praised ! Thou couldst be no other. 
Only a child of such parents would answer 
So profound an enigma. Hail to thee, child. 

Good Lady, all hail. What seekest thou here? 

A star as bright as Venus, yet not so 
Fickle ; with as much beauty yet not lacking 
The wisdom of him: who is feather-heeled. 

(To Damo) : Good Daughter, go thee indoors, 
Take thy book, 

Thou hast thy lesson taken well to-day 
(Damo curtsies to her mother and Cleobulina) 

Now, Lady, who art thou? Whence comest? 

For birth I can claim Rhodes, 
A jewel in the sea 
Where Cleobulus sleeps 
And sea-proud Lindus weeps 
O'er the ashes of him, 
. One of Sages seven. 

Then thou art Cleobulina of Rhodes. 

The very same. 

Then thou art thrice welcome, honoured are we 

To welcome, offer hospitality. 

Like mother, like daughter. 
Thou art the wise Theano. 

Truly and thy fame has reached us here. 
My husband Pythagoras will welcome 
Thee no less than I. 

The greatest of them all 
And greatest enigma. 

' Of whom speakest thou? ._.*";. 
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Thy husband, Pythagoras. Knowest thou, 

These feet have travelled many leagues, 'tis true 

To sit at the feet and hear the voice of him 

Who wrests strange secrets from the hidden clouds,- 

Whose wisdom transcends time and mortal men. 

Then thou art tired ; come, rest and eat within. 

Stay. There are disturbing rumours abroad 
That Pythagoras walks not well with men. 
Speak, Lady, for I fain would know the truth 
And speak of evil omens come to me. 

My husband, though the kindest of all men, 
Has enemies, but not of his own making. 

What fate we all must bear. 
I have dreamed dreams and seen 
The stars grow pale and dim. 
Have heard the voice of Jove . 
In loud and angry tones 
Threaten an erring world. 
Yet still more have I seen 
The fire of incensed men 
Lay wild and desolate 
The homes and cities of 
The good and true; and heard 
The fearful cries and shrieks 
Of dying souls entrapped 
Beneath crumbling debris 
Of devilish holocaust : 
Dark fate and sinister 
For some in Crotona. 

Good seeress Cleobulina, say more, 

Canst thou discern who are those ill-fated? 

No more, no less I've seen 
Yet 'tis enough to turn 
The soul to fear and dread. 

Come, thou art tired, within is rest and peace 
And after rest speech with Pythagoras. 
(Theano gently leads Cleobulina to the house. Then 
she pauses and says : — ) 

My soul is filled with dread presentiment, 

For this famed seeress visions far and wide, 

And in hexameters reveals the truth 

Of what the future spells for good or ill. 

Pray God that all will be well in Crotona (exit) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 3. Scene 2. : Outside the house of Milo. Crotona. 

(Enter Cylon and his profligates) 

Cylon : Here is the house of Milo and within 

Pythagoras. Come, let us encircle it. 
Take ye lighted torches and aflame all 
That will burn ; spare ye nothing. 
Now, my proud Philosopher, here's something 
Far hotter than thy sharp and fiery- speech. 
Of heaven thou hast much discoursed ; here's a 
Fill thy soul with curling flames of hell. 
Go sneak in corners, whisper out your griefs, 
Or call upon your God to quench the heat 
Of Cylon's holocaust. 

There's cries within, the flames are taking hold. 
And wild confusion stultifies their minds.^ 
Here's a purge more drastic than the Tiber 
Which, driving mud from evil-smelling Rome, 
Is purified when it doth reach the sea. 
Such dross as this needs greater element 
To drive it further— to what? Who can say— 
The Oracle? No. Pythagoras no more. 
I'll call them off. Ho there! Our task is done 
And desolation waits to close the_ scene, [exit) 
(Outside the burned house of Milo) 

PYTHAGORAS : This evil hour, long feared, falls upon me. 

Such things as these, which come like fortune s 

daughter, 
One must accept with philosophic mind. 
My day is done and I must now prepare 
For newer cycles of activity. 
Such times as these make for a greater age, 
As previous ones have led us on to this. 
The great Achilles, whose tempestuous sword 
Laid Troy in ashes though the warring Gods 
Did him oppose, helped to make new the world. 
Here death roams at large, the furies are unchained, 
And murder plays her mighty master-piece. 
Come soon the day when men will live in peace, 
And reason out the fallacy of strife, 
Bestir themselves to thoughts of after-life 
Without neglect to their corporeal selves. 
O Cylon, thou hadst as well made effort 
To stop a whirlwind in its mighty sweep 
As stem the tide of philosophic force. 
Hadst thou but reasoned for the future age, 
In place of this, thou wouldst have stayed thy hand 
From incendiary and curbed thy boundless hate. 
When thou dost- seek communion with the Gods, 
Mayst thou in one dread moment think upon 
The charred and sleeping bones of blameless souls 
Now lying low beneath a bleaching sun, 
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. Fell testimony;- of thy murderous will. ■.-.,:: 

Hadst thou but honoured the Tacite Muse 

Then silence would have been more worth than words, 

And thine attainment, docility of soul. 

(Enter Lysis, Archippus and Lysimachus) 

Lysis : Good Master, we have heard and seen foul things 

Which point the accusing hand to Cylon. 

Archippus : What foul and bloody deed ! Yet he sails high 
In public opinion. ;i • . 

Lysimachus : Speak, Good Master, give me leave to tear 

This rat in twain. For these hands no greater joy 
Would have than pressing on his coward throat 
And freeing the air from so vile a carcase. 

Pythagoras : Peace, good friends, there is enough of murder. 
Jealousy o'ermatched is sunk to rest 
While fearful guilt knows no security 
But in repeated crimes. My weary eyes 
Each moment apprehensive of his vengeance 
Will find no rest till his or mine are closed. 
We can no murder but suffer silence. 

Lysimachus : Pythagoras, release me but one moment from mine 
oath, 
Ah, let me hence and, by Apollo, ere 
This day has sped, Cylon shall be no more. 

Pythagoras: It cannot be, our shoulders must be high 

To bear all burdens, be they great or small. 

Lysimachus: Blast and fogs! Wilt thou endure such evils? 
Dost realise our friends in Hades burn, 
Whilst this foul murderer, mantled by his wealth,. : 
Pollutes the earth and with his bloody hands 
Will never pause to add to his fell deeds ? 

Lysis : Peace, peace, Lysimachus. 

Lysimachus : Cowards, cowards all ye are, afeared of I 

Cylon; his power, effrontery has made 
Ye cringe like whipped curs at sight of the leash. 

Archippus : Lysimachus, thou goest too far. . . 

Lysimachus : I will yet go further or by the Gods 

Pythagoras : Good friend, I know thy heart, its good intent 
Absorbs our course, but thy way is madness 
And to our work alien. We are not cowards 
But men of peace and 'tis peace we seek 
With all men in greater understanding. 

Lysimachus: Will Cylon seek for peace? 
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Pythagoras: -He? will' 'hot; could not, he is of that kind 

Whose envy burns the soul like' heated coals. 

Had he have but destroyed this frame of mine, 

His fire would have burned low and our lost friends 

Would still have lungs to breathe this stifling air. 

Peace, Lysimachus, and let thy veins grow cool, 

Let wisdom, common-sense outwit the fool. 

Come. 

{Pythagoras, Lysis and Archippus exeunt) 

Lysimachus : Is this Lysimachus who once did help 
To keep at bay the lusty Sybarite 
When he sought to massacre Crotona? ■ 
Gods, give me reason, help me straighten out 
This tangled, skein ; what is this man who thus 
Can call me on and bid me follow in 
His close steps. 'Tis strange, 'tis very strange, 
But on I'll go, though Hades be the end. 
CURTAIN. 

ACT 3.— Scene 3. 

Pythagoras : Good daughter, I must now bid thee farewell, 
For whilst I stay there's danger. here for thee. 
Guard well these precepts trusted to thy care 
Which yet may change thy fortune and thy fate. 

Damo : O father mine, these sad hot tears which flow 

Like geysers from a tired, and troubled earth, 
Wring my heart twain. Think not of danger, any 
Evil will, but let me hence and now with thee. 
What matter if the stars stand still or suns 
May cease to shine; whilst there is life there's hope. 
For I would welcome death and smilingly 
With my dear father, messenger of God. 

Pythagoras: Speak not thus, my child, but hide thee here, 
For it is right and just I take me hence, 
And though I would bring peace, men will have strife. 
'Tis not this age which takes my message home 
But in some future one more fit than this. 
Why doth this God of Whom thou hast taught much 
Not stay the hand of Cylon, that dread man? 
Who has the kindest heart in all this world 
Left torn and bleeding, broken by lost hopes. 
Trust all to God Who has decreed all things. 
Must I believe, when I have known and seen such 

things 
Which horrify the mind and make men weep, ; • 
Foul deeds and bestial cruelty meted out 
By those which I in shame must call His creatures? 
O God, if thou art real, list but once 
To the anguished cry of one man's daughter, 
Remove this veil of sorrow from Thy servant, 
This good man whom with pride I call my father. 



Damo 



Pythagoras 
Damo : 
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Pythagoras": Peace; child, all will be well." Blame not- 1 God;'- : ' '■'■■■""■ 

Damo : Whom else then can I blame? 

Pythagoras : Not any one, this is thy father's work, 

Go, weep no more, but let our parting be 
In peace and undersanding, if not joy. 
My loving daughter Damo. Fare thee well, 
(exit quickly). 

Damo : The world stands still, the azure sky is lost 

In deepest night, and the foul demons lurk 
In highways, byways, in the hearts of men. 
•■;..■ : • A loving mother lost in lurid flames 

Of scarlet hatred. Brothers gone to rest, 
'•.-,•.-•:'. ■':■■:;■ ■ Whilst I abide to live this weary life 

Until the God of Whom my father speaks 
Calls him to rest and bid the strife be o'er. 
I dare not follow on, some greater power 
Bids me stay, and yet my comprehension 
Reasons not the why and wherefore of it all. 
These precepts, golden verses, wondrous songs, 
Each one a scalding tear from furrowed cheek, 
More precious than the costliest of pearls 
Scoured from the sea and yet unknown to men, 
I needs must sow in fertile earth to grow. 
Farewell to father ; when we meet again, 
Be it on earth or in the unknown state, 
Thou wilt in truth learn that thy daughter has 
Passed on thy message to this foolish world. 
God ! guard his steps though faltering that they be, 

Give him one ray of hope that he may see 

'Twas not in vain he chose such destiny. 

CURTAIN. 

ACT 3. — Scene 4 : Outside Locris. 

(■The Chief Magistrate and a number of Locrians leave 
the town to intercept Pythagoras) 

Chief Magistrate : Good Pythagoras, let us entreat thee to return. 
Here the people are in tumult. The fate of Crotona 
has generated hate in their hearts towards thee. Go 
thou to some other place, for peace is not to be found 
here. 

Pythagoras : I come in peace and seek food and shelter for a few 
hours. 

Locrian : Get thee hence, Pythagoras, we want thee not. 

Pythagoras : What crime wouldst thou burden on my shoulders ? 

Chief Magistrate : We cannot offend great Cylon ; 'tis he who has 
informed us of thy seditious utterances. 

Pythagoras : So I must bear the blame of others' deeds. 

I/)CRiAN : We'll hear no ill of Cylon. 
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Pythagoras : Fear not, good citizen, I speak no ill of.. Cylon nor 
any other man. I would seek food and rest but for 
a while. 

Chief Magistrate : We dare not give thee hospitality^ 
E'en did we wish, Cylon would take it ill, 
And our citizens of Locris will oppose 
Thy presence here. I pray thee, go. 

Pythagoras : I'll leave thee, in hope that some propitious hour 

Might rise, when the Gods in their vengeful wrath 
Will thunder from the skies the rightful truth, 
And open wide thine own mistaken eye 
Which sees but guilt in this true heart of mine. 
Vale. 

(The Chief Magistrate and people retire with bowed 
heads) 

Pythagoras : Another door upon me is fast closed. 

Friends turn to enemies and for what reason? 
I have sought to stem the tide of bloody war, 
To speak the word of wisdom and of peace. 
The hand of Cylon heavily on me falls 
Like thunder-claps of Jove when he's afire. 
Perhaps in old Tarentum I may find 
Friends of the past who shall extend a hand 
Of friendship, beam a kindly eye 
To one who feels the pang of loneliness. 

CURTAIN. 

ACT 3. — Scene 5. : At Tarentum. A month later. 

(Pythagoras is soliloquising and is suddenly interrupted 
by the presence of the Elders of TarenUmx) 



1st EedER 



Pythagoras : 
1st Eeder : 
2nd Elder : 

1st Elder : 
Pythagoras 



1 st Elder : 



O good Pythagoras, we have troubled news, 
That thou'must get thee hence from Tarentum. 
One Cylon threatens with bloody war_ 
If longer thy stay here is known to him. 

How came this news? 

By swift-footed messenger from Locris. 

'Tis regretful news, Pythagoras. We have learned that 
spies of Cylon are here in Tarentum and stir the people 
to his cause. . .. 

It is not safe for thee or us to longer make thy stay. 

'Twas what I feared, no longer will I strive 
To struggle with the tenfold chain of fate 
That links me to my woes, but rather yield 
And wait a happier hour when innocence 
Shall weep no more ; rest in that pleasing hope. 

Sweet Pythagoras, blame not us. 
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Pythagoras : Good friends, chide not yourselves for this, 

■ For ye must spare thy people from all strife.. :":■: -." 
Ask me. no more, for I shall take me hence, 
■ : . I know not where, perchance to woo cold earth. 
. But whilst this frame of mine holds on to life 
A generous love shall dwell within my breast 
As proof sincere to kind Tarentum friends. 

1st Eldbr : How would we wish thou couldst but here abide 
In loving peace with us until thine end. 

Pythagoras : There is no end, but one great ceaseless span 
Of life eternal. Pythagoras shall live on 
Long after this poor form has turned to clay, 
To check the warring powers and give thee peace. 
". .Farewell, good friends, I'll take me hence this hour. 
(Pythagoras departs) 

1st Em>sr': .. No time can blot the memory of his sweet 
Majestic mien, the lustre of his eye; 
Besides, he wears a mask indelible 
About his person, it is of the Gods. 

2nd EivDER : Dark days are these when learned men like him 
Must seek the company of the roving beasts, 
Perchance to make his pillow of a stone 
And dine on scanty fare in barren wastes. 

1st Ewer : Farewell, great soul, our hearts go out to thee, 
Where'er thou go, there shall the Gods e'er be, 

CURTAIN. 

EPILOGUE. 
Temple of the Muses. Metapontum. 

Pythagoras : Who shall upon his fate reflect and say, 

I am well pleased with all that I have done. 
Or curse the very hour that he was born. 
Fate is a mixture both of good and ill, 
One moment joy and peace, another strife. 
What fate had I? Born well, haply wedded, 
Now loved ones lost; abandoned by all friends, 
Betrayed, and doors of cities closed on me. 
Thrice rescued from the very jaws of death, 
And yet I dare not murmur, cannot doubt 
But that a hand invisible guides me forth 
Through this labyrinth of sorrow and of pain 
■ .- To greater understanding, sweet repose. 

What's this {places his hand on his heart) 

A spasm, though not a stranger, 

Yet many moons have passed since I have ached 

Like this. Come, come, Philosopher, the light wanes. 

But stay, who's there? Gods, be not so unkind 

To mock me when the feeble lamp burns dim. 

See, it moves, it approaches. Old tired eyes, 

Be not deceived, for phantoms take strange guise 

To lure the weak "to brink of dark abyss. 
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Ghost: Pythagoras! 

Pythagoras : Soft. It speaks, the voice is low, familiar, 

- ■ When did I hear it last? In this. sad age? 

::••■. Or twenty centuries how long since passed? 

Who calls Pythagoras thus? Come, speak again, 
If ye be demon, seek not to deceive, 
For I have power to make thee vanish hence 
By word, by sign and circle of Saamaa. 

Ghost : Sweet Pythagoras, banish not me hence. 

Pythagoras : What dulness fouls my brain that I will not 

Give way to what my heart dictates is true? 

Ghost : My L,ord, my humble mind subdues itself 

From light of thine; I crawkbut as a snail; 
Long have I waited for thee, now the hour _ 
Has come when thou shalt regain peace, re-union_ . 
' ' With me and others who await beyond. 

Pythagoras : O Theano, peace, re-union, 'tis bliss. 

Soft. What hearest thou? (singing heard) 

Theano : An echo of our hearts. 

Pythagoras : What is the theme? 

Theano : One fitting to an eternal moment. 

Pythagoras : The eternal moment, it draws me nigh. 
Bide yet awhile, Theano, I come. 
"••"•■•' Then if this mortal body I forsake 

And a glad flight to the pure Ether_ take, 
Among the Gods exalted we shall shine 
Immortal, Incorruptible, Divine. . .. --. 

The tyrant death securely I shall "brave _ 

And scorn the dark dominion of the grave. : ■■" ~ 

(another spasm affects Pythagoras) 

Poor heart, no sorrow on thy end doth wait, 

No sharp repentance chides thee for thy fate. 

I will pass hence, but leave a trail behind 

Well marked for those who tread the nobler path. 

And Damo will my precepts scatter wide 

On fertile soil which shall withstand the storm 

Of warring worlds and heated blood of men. 

Farewell, my daughter, farewell mortal life; 

Perchance in later age I shall return 

When burdened is the philosophic tree 

With fruit of subtle wisdom, men will seek 

An understanding of its taste profound. 

Ghost : Pythagoras ! O Pythagoras ! 

Pythagoras : She calls again, I must not tarry more ; 
She beckons me to follow. 
Sweet Theano. 
I come. I come. 

(falls and dies) 

. .. .-.CURTAIN. :."::' 
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